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CHAPTER XXI, 


Miss KEnDERDINE was dressing for the 
evening, and Miss Kenderdine was ob- 
viously out of humour. The maid sent by 
Mrs, Slade-Fenton to offer her services had 
felt her heart sink as her eyes rested upon 
the young lady’s countenance; and her 
foreboding was amply justified by the 
events of the subsequent half-hour. Con- 
sideration for the servants was not the rule 
in the Slade-Fenton household. On the 
present occasion nothing that the maid did 
or said being right in Miss Kenderdine’s 
eyes, the woman was informed of the fact 
at every opportunity with a careless, 
contemptuous insolence which was scorn- 
fully oblivious of the humiliation inflicted, 
and which seemed to serve as a safety yalve 
for Miss Kenderdine’s temper. 

The result of the toilet was eminently 
unsatisfactory, The maid having been 
dismissed with a final cutting exposition 
of this fact, Miss Kenderdine confronted 
her own reflection in a long glass, and 
realised with a fresh access of ill-humour 
that she was very far from looking her best. 
Her commonplace, rather thin features, 
passable enough under the daring vivacity 
of expression which usually lighted them 
up, looked plain and unpleasant. Her 
brilliantly clad figure—rather too thin at 
the best of times—had a sullen set, and 
lacked that dash and assurance of carriage 
which was its dominant characteristic, 
She turned away from the glass with a 
quick, caustic gesture and a muttered 
ejaculation of indifference, 





Mrs. Slade-Fenton was already in the 
drawing - room when Miss Kenderdine 
entered. She looked up as the younger 
woman came in; then her eyebrows moved 
sharply as she contemplated Miss Kender- 
dine for a second or two, and looked away 
again without comment. 

The two ladies were dining alone; they 
were going afterwards to a very select little 
“at home,” at which Dr. Slade-Fenton 
would join them. A week had elapsed 
since Mrs, Slade-Fenton’s debating party. 

Whether or no Miss Kenderdine would 
have made some slight attempt at the 
concealment of her humour had Dr. Slade- 
Fenton been present during dinner, is an 
open question. So far from making any 
such attempt for the edification of his wife, 
she seemed deliberately to display her 
ill-temper. Such contributions as she made 
to the conversation were brusque and 
captious in tone, and except when Mrs. 
Slade-Fenton’s remarks demanded a re- 
sponse she sat in silence. After that first 
glance, Mrs, Slade-Fenton seemed to be- 
come entirely oblivious of anything unusual 
in her companion’s appearance or manner. 
The presence of the servants necessarily 
prevented any allusion to it, and it was not 
until the two were seated side by side 
in the brougham, rolling rapidly along 
the streets, that the elder lady said warily : 

‘¢ What is the matter, Olive?” 

Miss Kenderdine, staring angrily out of 
her window, drummed impatiently upon 
the cushioned ledge. 

“Tf you want to know, Helen, I’ve 
had enough,” she said brusquely, almost 
defiantly. 

“ Enough of what?” 

“Enough of—of playing a losing game. 
Oh, you know what I mean perfectly well, 
Helen. It’s not worth the candle.” 
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There was a note in her voice half angry, 
half contemptuous, 

““You’re speaking of Dr. Branston, I 
suppose?” said Mrs. Slade-Fenton with 
perfect composure. “He is a little 
difficult, certainly—that kind of man often 
is. But it is foolish to talk like that. I 
have said from the first—and you quite 
agreed with me, Olive—that he is just the 
man for you. His position is quite worth 
having even now ; and in another ten years 
he will be at the top of the tree. What 
more do you want?” 

“What he wants seems to be almost as 
much to the purpose,” retorted Miss Ken- 
derdine, with a laugh. “I don’t believe he 
means to marry, Helen.” 

“He must marry,” was the decisive 
answer. “It is absolutely necessary in his 
position, particularly if Ralph gets him 
into the practice. He’ll soon find that out. 
And, if you don’t get him, some one else 
will—that’s all.” 

“Some one else may, then ! 
much trouble for me !” 

The words were fired out with exceed- 
ingly spiteful emphasis, and Mrs, Slade- 
Fenton drew herself up and regarded her 
companion with sharp disapproval. 

“ Really, Olive,” she said crisply, “ you 
are talking like a child—and a very stupid 
child, too. Do you expect to get all you 
want in the world without taking trouble 
for it? Do you suppose that anything so 
obviously suitable as this is likely to 
present itself again in a hurry? I don’t 
want to say unpleasant things, but you 
must really remember that you don’t get 
any younger! You're very popular and 
attractive, of course. But still—popular 
women don’t always marry.” 

Perhaps Miss Kenderdine’s feelings had 
worked themselves off to some extent in 
her recent explosion; perhaps Mrs, Slade- 
Fenton’s reasoning appealed to her common 
sense. The angry defiance of her pose 
relaxed a little; she leaned back in her 
place and said in a more argumentative 
tone : 

“I’m quite as much annoyed as you can 
be, Helen. I rather like him, and he is so 
certain to get on. But, really, it doesn’t 
seem to me to be good enough. I don’t 
believe it’s the faintest use.” 

‘He behaves very well to you. He 
spoke the other night when you urged him 
to do so. Several people noticed you 
together, and asked me when it would be 
settled.” 

Miss Kenderdine laughed scornfully. 


He’s too 


‘course to Mrs. Slade-Fenton. 





“Really, Helen,” she said, “it is you 
who are foolish to use that as an argument 
when you are behind the scenes, As to 
his speaking, he only did it because it was 
less trouble than refusing.” 

“Give it another chance, at any rate,” 
urged Mrs. Slade-Fenton emphatically. 
“See what happens to-night. Don’t, pray, 
do anything foolish.” 

“I won’t do anything foolish,” returned 
Miss Kenderdine brusquely. ‘ But I don’t 
feel at all inclined to exert myself, and I 
tell you so frankly, Helen !” 

Habit, as every one knows, is second 
nature. It was by no means Miss Kender- 
dine’s habit to content herself with that 
very subordinate position in society which 
would have been hers but for her dashing 
and attention-compelling manners; and, 
ten minutes later, she was making one of a 
brilliant crowd in a brilliant drawing-room 
without a trace about her of that sullen 
ill-temper which she seemed to have put off 
with her cloak, The cloud had vanished 
from her face, and it was full of life and 
energy ; her gesture and carriage were free 
and animated, and, if a caustic touch still 
lurked in her tongue, it only served to give 
an added flavour and originality to her talk. 

She was the centre of a little group of 
more or less nervously delighted young 
men, when her quick eyes lighted on North 
Branston just entering the room, She 
nodded carelessly, and then, still talking 
and laughing, watched him without ap- 
pearing to do so, as he moved through 
the room exchanging greetings and frag- 
ments of conversation until he came in due 
Then, after 
a moment or two, she saw him turn, evi- 
dently in response to a request from that 
lady, and make his way in her own 
direction. 

Miss Kenderdine’s expression grew rather 
hard, and she held out her hand as he ap- 
proached with a brusque gesture. 

“Good evening,” she said, and there was 
a suggestion of perfunctoriness about the 
cordiality of her tone. ‘ You've arrived 
just too soon, Dr. Branston. Oh, you've 
brought me my fan—thanks. All the 
same, you're a spoil-sport. We were over- 
hauling the faults and follies of our acquaint- 
ances, and we were just coming to you.” 

She glanced carelessly round at her little 
group of listeners with a laugh. 

There was something about North Bran- 
ston’s face : something which had developed 
almost imperceptibly as he moved through 
the crowd: something which strengthened 
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as he listened to Miss Kenderdine’s flippant, 
biting tones, before which all such finer 
lines as the past year had left it seemed to 
sink into abeyance. There was a contempt 
about his mouth which was no longer the 
contempt which dismisses, but the contempt 
which subscribes to and accepts the thing 
scorned. His eyes were pitilessly observant 
of the woman before him, and their cynicism 
was that which has lost touch with cyni- 
cism’s only excuse—a bitter sense of better 
things withheld or unattainable. 

“T would not spoil such sport for the 
world. Shall I go away?” he said with 
careless irony. 

“‘He had better stay and listen, Miss 
Kenderdine. It’ll do him no end of good,” 
put in a young man, laughing. And he 
added in an undertone to the man next 
him: “By Jove, he would hardly know 
himself by the time she had done with 
him !” 

Miss Kenderdine ignored the suggestion, 
and addressed herself exclusively to North 
Branston. 

“No,” she said; “you needn’t go. On 
the whole, I think we won’t meddle with 
you. You're too beastly successful, as the 
boys say. Also, when it comes to saying 
nasty things of people, I rather admire you ; 
you do it so well. So I think we'll make 
common cause,” 

‘But if you come to fighting shy of the 
successful fellows, there’s no fun in it,” 
objected another man, ‘‘ What’s the good 
of taking off a fellow if he isn’t worth 
taking off?” 

Miss Kenderdine just glanced at him ; 
but though she answered his question she 
practically addressed North Branston, and 
the group began to melt away. 

‘‘ Dr. Branston is in the transition stage,” 
she said, ‘Quite big enough to make the 
cutting up process unpleasant for the per- 
former, and not quite bloated enough to be 
lazy about it. The transition stage will last 
a very short time, and then we shall be able 
to get our knives in.” 

She laughed spitefully, and then said, 
again with that perfunctory touch about 
her manner : 

“How did the first lecture go off ?” 

North Branston had entered upon his 
duties in connection with his lectureship on 
the previous day. 

“Ob, very well,” he said callously, 
almost arrogantly. ‘‘A1e you anxious to 
estimate its place in the bloating process, 
Miss Kenderdine? There was the usual 
amount of applause and the usual amount 





of cor gratulation, which is quite the right 
kind of food.” 

The rest of the group had drifted away, 
and the two were practically alone. 

“It’s part of the diet,” returned Miss 
Kenderdine flippantly ; “ but taken alone it 
produces rather a temporary state of infla- 
tion. Coin of the realm is the outward and 
visible sign of success nowadays—it always 
has been, no doubt—and genuine success is 
not, where coin of the realm is not. An 
artistic success is the polite for failure. 
Don’t flatter yourself that congratulations 
will go on for ever unless you show prac- 
tical proofs of having deserved them.” 

North received the words with a careless 
gesture of assent. 

“Financial proofs are obviously un- 
impeachable,” he said, “‘and they have the 
further advantage of intrinsic charm.” 

Miss Kenderdine paused, and looked at 
him over her fan. 

“T hope you take that fact into con- 
sideration,” she said drily, and with a 
certain significance, “‘when you weigh the 
advantage of a ready-made practice.” 

North Branston did not resent the in- 
trusiveness of the remark. He appeared to 
take it as the merest matter of course, 

“You are an excellent woman of busi- 
ness, Miss Kenderdine,” he said. “ Don’t 
do me the injustice to suppose——” 

His voice, at its thinnest, hardest, and 
most cold-blooded, stopped suddenly.- His 
glance, leaving Miss Kenderdine’s face, had 
strayed indifferently enough across the 
room ; and on the other side of the room 
something, presumably, of which he had 
caught a glimpse through the constantly 
shifting crowd, seemed to have arrested his 
attention. A curious expression—the ex- 
pression of a man who finds himself, as 
with a flash and without volition on his 
own part, confronted with a violent contrast 
—passed across his face; he paused, the 
expression subsided, leaving his face slightly 
and indefinably altered ; and he began his 
sentence again. 

‘** Pray, don’t imagine,” he said, “that I 
should leave such a factor r 

His eyes had wandered again to that 
other side of the rvom where his attention 
had been caught before; and again he 
stopped. This time the movement of the 
crowd had made one of those open spaces 
which appear so unaccountably in the 
fullest room ; and beyond it, sitting on a 
low seat pushed back into an angle of the 
wall, was Lady Karslake. 

She was in black still; the sombre, 
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unrelieved black of mourning. But there 
was no other sign about her attire of her 
widowhood. She was listening to an 
elderly man who stood talking beside her ; 
but she was not looking at him. She was 
fanning herself with slow, regular move- 
ments of a great black fan, and looking 
across it with a slight, hardly developed 
smile straight at North Branston. She 
met his glance and bowed. 

North Branston returned her bow 
hurriedly, almost stiffly. Then he turned 
brusquely to his companion, His ex- 
pression had developed. He looked like a 
ian who, in the light of the contrast forced 
upon him, sees himself arraigned against his 
will. 

‘Have you had some supper, Miss Ken- 
derdine?” he said. “May I have the 
pleasure of taking you down?” 

“Who is your friend?” returned Miss 
Kenderdine coolly. 


With one sharp glance at him she had |, 


followed the direction of his eyes, and was 
now staring—as perhaps only a woman of 
Miss Kenderdine’s type can stare—at Lady 
Karslake. There was a moment’s interval 
before North Branston answered. 

“She is a Lady Karslake. You may 
have heard of her late husband, Sir William 
Karslake.” 

“Oh!” Miss Kenderdine prolonged her 
stare in silence for a moment, and then 
added carelessly: ‘‘ Where have you met 
her?” 

“ At Alnchester,” returned North curtly. 

In spite of himself, in defiance, as it 
seemed, of his intentions, his eyes strayed 
once more as he spoke towards the slender, 
graceful figure on the other side of the 
room ; and in that instant Lady Karslake 
smiled again, and made a little movement 
with her fan. 

“She wants to speak to you apparently !” 
said Miss Kenderdine with an unpleasant 
laugh. Her expression had changed sur- 
prisingly in the course of the last few 
seconds, 

“T have not had the pleasure of meeting 
Lady Karslake for two years,” said North 
calmly. ‘“ Will you excuse me, Miss Ken- 
derdine ?” and he turned and made his way 
across the room. 

Lady Karslake held out her hand, as he 
drew near, with a graceful little gesture of 
welcome. 

“Well met!” she said. “I heard you 
were here, Dr. Branston.: So you have 
taken my advice ?” 

He made a quick, non-committal move- 





ment, and met the clear eyes which were 
scanning his face with his own eyes 
sombre and impenetrable. 

“Tt is very kind of you to remember me, 
Lady Karslake,” he said, apparently for the 
sake of saying something. 

She paused a moment, looking at him. 

“Ts that a pretty speech?” she said. 
“You have learned something in London, 
then!” She rose. “I was just going 
when I caught sight of you,” she said. 
** Come and see me, Dr. Branston, will you? 
I’m in Wilton Street, number thirteen. 
Come to tea on Sunday, can you?” 

‘Thanks, I shall be delighted !” 

She waited while he wrote the address in 
his pocket-book, and then held out her 
hand. 

“ Au revoir !” she said. 

“ Au revoir, Lady Karslake !” 





THE MILITARY KNIGHTS OF 
WINDSOR. 





I wonDEr how many of the readers of ALL 
THE YEAR Kounp have heard of the Military 
Knights of Windsor, or, as they were more 
generally called in times of yore, the Poore 
Knights. For the information of those 
who are ignorant on the subject, I may 
mention in the first place that these Knights 
are retired military officers, to whom their 
Sovereign grants a pension and lodging in 
the Castle by way of provision for the 
declining years of those of her military 
subjects whose fortunes are not equal to 
their deservings ; this institution for com- 
missioned officers, in fact, forms a pendant 
to the better-known Chelsea Hospital for 
the veterans of the rank-and-file. 

The establishment of the Military Knights 
of Windsor derives its origin from the 
illustrious King Edward the Third, and is 
closely connected with the Order of the 
Garter. On the simultaneous institution of 
both orders, each of the twenty-six Knight 
Companions of the Garter was allowed the 
right of presenting his Alms-Knight to the 
provision made for the latter by the King. 
Ashmole, and Camden in his “ Britannica,” 
speak of the establishment of these ‘‘ Poore 
Knights” as “an imitation of the Pryta- 
neum at Athens, the asylum of the Greeks 
for wounded or decayed soldiers who had 
deserved well of their country.” The 
former historian adds that the evident 
intention of the Royal founder was “to 
provide for such military men or old 
soldiers as had served him bravely and 
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faithfully during his wars, as a remuneration 
for their past services, by providing them 
with an asylum in their declining years ;” 
in the words of Edward’s original grant, 
“such as through adverse fortune were 
brought to that extremity, that they had 
not of their own wherewith to sustain 
them, nor to live so genteely as became a 
military condition.” Through the eccle- 
siastical governing body of the College of 
Windsor Castle they were assigned a 
pension equal to that enjoyed by the 
Canons of St. George’s Chapel in the 
Castle, a proof of the high estimation in 
which the order was then held. Their 
individual allowances were forty shillings 
per annum, and, in addition, twelve pence 
each for every day they attended service in 
the chapel, attired in their quaint uniform 
of a long red mantle with a “scutcheon of 
St. George” on the shoulder thereof. If 
any Knight were absent without reasonable 
excuse, his allowance for the day was dis- 
tributed among his companions, 
Unfortunately, constant disputes arose 
between the Poore Knights and the Dean 
and Canons, who, as the former alleged, 
were in the habit of misappropriating and 
withholding the moneys due to them. In 
the twenty-second year of Edward the 
Fourth, the long-standing quarrel ended in 
a decisive victory for the clerical party, an 
Act being passed by which their adversaries 
were practically disestablished and sent 
adrift. The ostensible reasons for this 
proceeding were that the revenue of the 
Chapel was become insufficient to maintain 
the ecclesiastical members of the College of 
St. George, whose numbers had of late been 
greatly increased by the King, and that 
His Majesty had otherwise provided for 
the Alms-Knights. The real cause seems 
to have been that the Knights had formed 
the project of freeing themselves altogether 
from the rule of the Dean and Canons, 
and governing for themselves; a plan 
which was promptly nipped in the bud, 
as we have seen, by their opponents. 
“How they next subsisted,” says the 
“Chronicle,” “doth not fully appear;” but, 
being allowed to retain their lodgings in the 
Castle, they lived on as best they could ; 
sending up petitions for a redress of their 
grievances to successive Kings, but without 
much avail, till as late as the end of the 
reign of Henry the Eighth. This monarch 
by his will set apart lands of the yearly 
value of six hundred pounds for the re- 
establishment of thirteen, ‘instead of the 
original twenty-six, Poore Knights, It was 





not till the reign of Mary the First, how- 
ever, that the work was begun by the 
building of new houses for their occupation 
on the south side of the lower ward of 
the Castle, consisting altogether of thirteen 
rooms, besides a common hall, wherein all 
dined together, a kitchen and pantry, etc. 
Elizabeth completed the work of her sister 
by nominating thirteen Knights, and by 
drawing up rules for their governance ; 
expressly enacting that it should be the 
province of the Dean and Canons to en- 
force these, and thus once more sub- 
ordinating the Alms-Knights to the 
ecclesiastical authorities. Among other 
orders the Queen commanded. that candi- 
dates should be unmarried gentlemen who 
had served their Prince in time of war, of 
good character, but having little or nothing 
whereon to live. In later times, the es- 
sential rule that candidates should be of 
the military condition seems to have been 
disregarded. Among such cases we may 
instance that of a certain Monsieur Poté, 
whilom French master at Eton College, 
who was in the last century, probably by 
the interest of the governing body with 
the Sovereign, appointed a Poore Knight 
of Windsor, and whose remains now rest 
in the Chapel Precincts, under a tombstone 
testifying to his nationality and antecedents. 

Elizabeth enacted that the Knights were 
“to have yearly for their liveries, each of 
them one Gowne of four yards of colour of 
red, and a mantle of blue or purple cloth of 
five yards, at six shillings and eightpence 
the yard; the Cross of St. George in a 
Scutcheon, embroidered without the Garter, 
to be set upon the left shoulder of their 
mantles; and the charges for the cloth, 
lining, making, and embroidering to be 
paid by the Dean and Chapter out of the 
revenues of the endowment given for that 
and other causes.” They were forbidden to 
haunt the town, the alehouse, or the 
taverns ; or to be without their lodgings 
or bring visitors home, unless by the leave 
of the Dean. The Governor of the Knights, 
chosen from their number, was, in his turn, 
to be obedient to the Dean and Chapter, 
and was responsible for the good behaviour 
of the rest; in consideration of which he 
received a somewhat larger pension than 
his companions. When the feast of St. 
George was kept at the Castle, as also at 
such times as the Sovereign should visit 
Windsor, the Knights were required to 
stand at their doors in uniform, to do their 
obeisance to the King and to the Knights 
of the Garter, 
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The above clearly defined and systematic 
method of government seems to have put 
an end to the quarrels and bickerings of 
former times, and henceforth the Knights 
passed their days in as much ease as 
was consistent with their scanty allow- 
ance. James the First, compassionating 
their proverbial poverty, was pleased to 
double their pay; and in the reign of 
Charles the First, five additional Knights 
were presented by the benevolence of Sir 
Peter Le Maire and his brother-in-law, 
Sir Francis Crane, the latter being Chan- 
cellor of the Order of the Garter. The 
five were allowed by the Sovereign to 
lodge near their companions against the 
west wall of the lower ward, where houses 
were built for them at Crane’s expense. 

In concluding this brief review of the 
ancient history of these veterans, it may 
be mentioned that Charles the First had 
formed the intention of making up their 
number to the original twenty-six, but 
found himself obliged to abandon his 
plan when overtaken by troublous times. 
During the reign of the Merry Monarch, 
a visit being paid to the Royal Chapel of 
St. George at Windsor by Samuel Pepys, 
he notes in his diary in somewhat dis- 
paraging tone “much bowing of the Poore 
Knightes to the altar.” Possibly he had 
been a witness to the quaint old ceremony 
of investiture, still kept up, wherein the 
new-made Knight, supported by two others, 
bows thrice to altar, Dean, and Royal pew, 
marching up the chancel with slow and 
stately precision in the course of the special 
service appointed in the chapel prayerbook 
for that purpose. 

Both the obligations and the privileges 
of the Military Knights of the present day 
are fewer in number than those of their 
predecessors. Their only duties now—cer- 
tainly not very onerous ones—are to attend 
in full uniform at such Royal weddings 
or funeral rites as may be celebrated ‘* With- 
in the Precincts.” By the way, the person- 
ages styled by Mrs. Oliphant, the authoress 
of the book whose name I have just 
mentioned, “ the Chevaliers of St. George,” 
—one of whom, a most humorous character, 
is the heroine’s father—are generally con- 
jectured to have been suggested, if no more, 
by the Military Knights. ; 

Attendance at morning service in St. 
George’s Chapel is no longer, as it used to 
be, compulsory. The pensions, now con- 
siderably increased, are paid quaiterly by 
the Dean and Chapter, and as a reminder of 
the old connection between the two Orders, 








newly-invested Knights of the Garter pay 
a species of fee to the Military Knights on 
their appointment, When attending service 


uniform is worn, though not the flowing 


red and purple gowns of former days. 
William the Fourth, doubtless sympathising 
with the veterans, obliged to figure as 
grotesque memorials of a bygone age, 
ordered that the uniform worn by them 
should be changed to one nearly similar to 
that of the unattached officers of the army. 
This consists of red coat. with swallow-tails 
and epaulettes, darkest blue trousers, 
cocked-hat with stately plume of red and 


white, crimson silk sash round the waist, { 


and leather belt supporting a sword. The 
change is certainly for the better, and very 
gallant and warlike look the hale old 
officers, many with medals gained in the 
most famous of modern campaigns proudly 
displayed on their breasts; and great is 
the admiration and curiosity excited among 
the Sunday visitors to the Royal Chapel 
at the sight of the eighteen figures, brilliant 
in red and gold, forming a double line of 
bright colour amid the more sombrely 
attired worshippers. The rule that would-be 
Knights must be of a great age is now 
relaxed, though brasses on the Cloister 
walls tell us of Military Knights, of the last 
century and earlier, who have been interred 
there at the ages of eighty or even ninety 
years, One of these inscriptions on a 
copper plate let into the north wall of the 
quaint old Dean’s Cloisters, runs as follows : 

*“Neere this spot lyeth the bodye of 
Captaine Richard Vaughan of Pantglas in 
the county of Carnarvon, who behaved 
himself with great courage in the service of 
King Charles the First (of ever blessed 
memory) in the civil warrs, and therein 
lost his sight by a shott, in recompence 
whereof he was in July, 1663, made one 
of the Poore Knights of this place, and 
died on the fifth day of June, 1700, in the 
eightieth yeere of his age.” 

Scmewhat less of an ornament to his 
Order was the notorious Sir John Dinely, 
whose curious matrimonial advertisement 
“to the Ladies of England,” in which he 
proposes to offer his worthy self as the 
prize in a species of lottery to the highest 
bidder, is so often quoted. 
advantages of the union, Sir John, if 1 
remember rightly, urges the dignity of his 
position as Military Knight; but it seems 
to have been the practical side of the 
question which struck Beau Brummel in 
later days, when, declining the barren 
honour of knighthood, he observed drily that 
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he would rather be appointed a Military 
Knight of Windsor, as he would then have 
the wherewithal to sustain his new dignity. 

Sir John Dinely’s advertisement proves 
that the old rule as to celibacy has long 
been abrogated ; that of compulsory resi- 
dence in the Castle exists still in slightly 
modified form. The veterans of the Royal 
foundation are still lodged in the old build- 
ings of Mary’s time (probably enlarged 
later) though they no longer dine in the com- 
mon hall, now known as the Garter House. 
The Knights of the lower foundation—that 
of Sir Peter Le Maire—occupy the ancient 
Salisbury Tower, with other buildings, 
among which we may mention Henry the 
Eighth’s Gateway, the principal public 
entrance to the Castle. 

Till comparatively recent times, the 
Knights were yearly invited to a Garter 
Banquet on St. George’s Day, in the 
hall in the Castle named after the patron 
saint of both Orders; but this old privilege 
has been withdrawn—perhaps the Royal 
present of game which yearly comes to 
each Poore Knight is intended as compen- 
sation for the dinner he has lost. Another 
right which was till of late years enjoyed 
by the veteran body, was that of a vote 
in the government of their country, but 
a few years ago a certain lynx-eyed Revising 
Officer of the other side—needless to say, 
the Military Knights were Conservative 
almost to a man—challenged their claim 
to the title of householders, and sustained 
his objection, since which date the Poore 
Knights have been voteless, 





ON THE GULF OF MEXICO. 

It was not by my wish, nor was it my 
fault, that I spent Christmas Day on board 
the “Beetle.” Honestly, I cannot blame 
Captain Sapp for it either, though at the 
time I dearly wished I could make the 
whisky he drank, and therefore himself, 
responsible for the annoyance. No; it was 
that lazy, glaring Gulf of Mexico and its 
fit of cloudlessness— nothing else. 

I had come to Cedar Key by a swing. 
ing express, with about eighty degrees of 
heat in the cars. Even the iced water on 
board was warm. Moreover, one of those 
sweet American children had dropped into 
the cistern a packet of nasty Chicago candies, 
the precipitated chalk of which they were 
mainly composed giving the thing the 
appearance of a sandy bottom, and the 
sugar making the fluid more of an emetic 





even than it would otherwise have been. 
We had a number of melting capitalists in 
the train, and some invalids who looked as 
if they yearned to expire without delay. 
In fact, I never was more pleased than when 
I could step forth upon the ugly marshland 
of Cedar Key, and get towards the city on 
foot, This part of the Gulf coast is some- 
thing like the Lincolnshire Fens, But a 
fenny ague were preferable, on the whole, 
to a Florida fever. 

Cedar Key is famous for its fish and 
oysters. A sociable northerner, who must 
have perspired away a stone of flesh since 
he left New York, took me by the arm 


-when we had done with the cars, and 


told me about it. He calculated I should 
be ill-used if I didn’t see six sorts of fish 
before me at every meal. They seemed to 
have borrowed their names from the rest 
of creation ; sheepshead, catshead, pigshead, 
etc.—I rather think my friend mentioned 
asshead too. 

It was all I could do to get loose from the 
sociable northerner, He assumed that I 
should join him in the “Suwannee Hotel,” 
a big whitewashed house set squarely by 
what looked like a lot of sewage ocze. But 
I, on my part, calculated that I would look 
around a little before settling for the night. 
Besides, my schooner might wish to sheer 
off about sunset, which would suit me best 
of all. Far better, methought, to reach 
Anclote and a domestic atmosphere of 
Yuletide a day or two before the twenty- 
fifth, than to arrive perhaps in the middle 
of the Christmas Day service. 

And so I meandered up the sandy 
streets, and admired Cedar Key’s stores 
and the complexions of certain of its 
yellow girls, There’s not a doubt about it : 
Florida agrees with these golden-skinned 
half-breeds better than it agrees with 
thorough-bred Anglo-Saxons, The latter 
soon get to look the colour of pale clay, 
whereas the former vie with a healthy 
lemon for brilliancy of hue. Just for the 
fun of the thing, I asked one of the damsels 
—she was attitudinising at the door of a 
green-shuttered house of one storey—if 
apartments were to be let at her place. But 
she soon settled me. “Mother’s inde- 
pendent,” she said. If I had given a 
seedy-looking millionaire a penny by mis- 
take I could not have been repulsed with 
more scorn, 

Ere I anchored at ‘‘Sea View Hotel” I 
had come to the conclusion that most other 
folks in Cedar Key were independent. The 
side-walks were thick with loungers, doing 
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nothing with the usual southern grace, But 
of course it was my ignorance that misled 
me. At the post office I read a very 
legible notice to the effect, “No idlers 
allowed in here.” A little farther and I 
came to the office of the Tampa Steamship 
Company, on the wall of which was an 
illustrated placard, The picture repre- 
sented a gallows and a man hanging from 
it with vilely contorted legs, and under- 
neath were the words, * The death of dead- 
head. No dead-heads carried.” Again, 
having left the steamship office, I passed a 
humble tailor’s shop, in the poor window 
of which a single pair of mended pants 
were disposed on a string, and read the 
feeling request, “‘ Please don’t idle here.” 

I fear Cedar Key will never make a 
name in the world for energy. The sooth- 
ing air of the Mexican Gulf, the abundance 
of fish and oysters in its waters, and the 
pleasant narcotic odour of cedar logs are all 
invaluable aids to “ dolce far niente.” 

Finally, having wandered as far as 
possible from the centre of this home of 
unappreciated indolence, I obtained a bed 
at a building called Sea View House. Its 
unconventional look attracted me. It was 
stuck, so to speak, on the fringe of the 
Gulf: a single-storeyed bungalow with the 
westering sun on its windows, and with 
what I imagined at first to be a family 
bathing-machine rigged at the back of it 
on what, by astretch of fancy, may be called 
the sea sands. These sands, however, were 
not at all a pretty colour, and they were 
studded with broken crockery, abandoned 
beef and other tins with jagged edges, 
which provoked a shudder at the thought 
of bathing in their vicinity. There was an 
odour here, too, but nothing to the odours 
elsewhere. 

“A bed?” exclaimed the lean piece of 
energy who ran the house. ‘I guess so.” 

He showed me five rooms and I chose 
the one with the fewest holes in its walls 
and flooring, and the smallest spiders in its 
corners. I astonished the man by declining 
to sleep between sheets which were not 
clean. He grumbled at my insistence, but 
yielded to it, and subsequently hauled me 
over his premises to show me what a 
wonderful fellow he was. It did not 
surprise me a bit to learn that he was 
builder, boat-owner, fisherman, and oyster- 
dealer, as well as hotel-proprietor, I had 
met men of even more callings in his 
astounding country. What I had thought 
to be a bathing-machine proved to be his 
oyster shed. ‘There were thousands of the 





dainties in it, and I consented to eat two 
or three there anl then, the shells of which 
he obligingly knocked off for the purpose. 

This settled, it behoved me to find out 
the “Beetle” and Captain Sapp. The 
hour was so late that I was assured no 
Cedar Key skipper was likely to set sail ere 
morning. But Captain Sapp himself—a 
red-nosed, hearty person with plenty of 
genial oaths on his tongue—told another 
tale. He was flooded with whisky, and 
vowed by two or three different things that 
a capful of wind would suffice for him. 
But he had a mate who winked while he 
spoke, I understood that wink. The sun 
might refuse to rise in the morning ; it was 
even less probable that Captain Sapp would 
be in a condition to cast off the ‘‘ Beetle ” 
ere the morning. 

Of the ship herself, I did not carry away 
an enthusiastic impression. She was small, 
and loaded very clumsily with boards and 
kegs of nails, Her cabin was just a hole 
with shut-up lockers along its sides. Even 
a dwarf could not have stood erect in it, 
And it smelt—well, mainly of what seemed 
to be butter that had become more than 
rancid. 

“A snugger craft you'll not find no- 
where, sir,” said Captain Sapp, as he waved 
a tipsy hand over its nakedness. “I’ve 
had ladies here three nights and days, and 
they fairly enj’yed themselves.” 

I felt curiosity about those ladies, but 
said nothing, and went my way. It was 
arranged that should the best happen— 
adequate sobriety and a breeze—I was to 
be summoned from Sea View House, no 
matter at what hour, and sail would be set. 
But I looked at the flaming western sun, 
already dipped in the placid Gulf, and 
knew that I should sleep undisturbed in 
Cedar Key, 

My fate was rather different. I paid for 
my atidacity in patronising Sea View House. 
There were mosquitoes, and no conveniences 
for cheating them of their natural prey. 
That, however, I might have borne. There 
were worse things also. And most startling 
of all was the tumult of war that in the 
deadest of the dead hours awoke me under 
my bed. I never heard such weird noises, 
and for a minute or two lay, bathed in 
perspiration, casting about in my imagina- 
tion for a reasonable theory to explain 
them, Suddenly it flashed to my mind. 
It was a fight between a cat and a rat. 
Two or three times there was a hot chase 
round the room, with bellicose squeakings 
on the part of the rat and tigerish little 
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growls from the cat. But the scene of war 
proper was always just beneath me. The 
combatants treated with perfect indifference 
my requests that they would change the 
field of battle. More than verbal protests 
I did not care to offer. Florida cats are 
as often as not half wild, with marked 
ferocity and courage, and very sharp claws, 
I had no notion of risking my toes by 
getting out of bed, 

However, at length, comparative tran- 
quillity was restored to me, I judged, 
rightly, that both cat and rat had vanished 
—whether of their own free will or not— 
through one of the sufficiently large holes 
in my flooring. Nor did I awake again 
until a new day, with no signs of a breeze, 
was upon the Gulf and Cedar Key. My 
landlord himself was civil enough to call 
me. He came into the room in his shirt- 
sieeves, with an oyster knife in one hand. 

“You shall have a squeezing good 
breakfast,” he said plaintively, “if you'll 
stop here instead of going up town.” 

For the life of me I couldn’t guess what 
“a squeezing good breakfast” might be, 
but the meal he set before me included 
such marvellous variety as cold beef, veal 
and pork in joints, stewed corned beef, 
cabbage and potatoes, porridge, rice and 
hominy, hot cakes and common bread, 
maple syrup and marmalade, and three 
kinds of fish, caught at sunrise or there- 
abouts. Of the fish Master Sheepshead 
seemed to me the best. But really criticism 
were wasted upon such a coarse mass of 
viands. 

There was an unfortunate youth in the 
hotel who entertained me with snatches of 
talk while I ate. He coughed as much as 
he talked, and was swathed in blankets to 
the chin. I gathered that he was the only 
son of a doting northern father whom he 
had persuaded to send him south for his 
health “on the off chance.” The poor 
fellow’s lungs were far gone. That, how- 
ever, did not interfere with his appetite. 
He viewed the table luxuries with a rolling 
eye of desire, and confided to me that so 
long as he could “peck well” he didn’t 
want to die. 

It was now the twenty-third of December, 
and I made my way to the jetty feeling a 
little anxious. The preposterous Gulf was 
like a sheet of brass. I chanced upon 
Captain Sapp and his pipe in the yard of 
a neighbouring sawmill. He was arranging 
for a few more cubic feet or yards of 
planking. 

“Oh, yes, we'll manage it somehow,” he 





remarked, when I mentioned the existing 
packed condition of the deck. He hadn’t 
much faith in a breeze this day either. 
“Though to-night, sir,” he added, with a 
fine cheery affectation of assurance, “ you 
may go ‘nap’ on it.” 

The worst idler of Cedar Key was not in 
it with me for six or seven hours of this 
unappropriated twenty-third of December. 
I yawned and perspired, and sat here and 
stood there, and strolled from bar room to 
bar room, and gossiped freely with the 
yellow girls, and stared stolidly at the pair 
of mended pants in the tailor’s shop, and 
thought of nothing all the time. I declare 
it is rather a pleasant mode of life. There’s 
not a particle of worry in it; nor does it 
diminish one’s appetite. I ate my dinner 
in one of the hotels, with a long-haired 
man from Texas, who tried to lure me into 
such a monstrous effort of energy as a 
game of billiards with him. 

“ Jes’ to pass time,” he said, pleadingly. 

I assured him I had learnt the knack of 
passing time to my entire contentment. 

The later hours of the afternoon I spent 
on the “ Beetle,” losing all the profit of my 
earlier indifference in a gradual passion of 
impatience with the Gulf of Mexico. I 
had Trollope’s “ Autobiography,” at twenty 
cents, in my hand, and a cedar log to loll 
on. I had also the solace of society in 
Nick, the “ Beetle’s” mate, Nick said Cap- 
tain Sapp was in town, which meant whisky. 
And he told me many diverting lies about 
his seafaring career while he smoked my 
cigarettes, one after the other, just as a boy 
sucks jujubes, 

There was other solace round about if I 
had been in the humour to enjoy it, A 
couple of smacks were unloading oranges 
from Tampa. Ten little nigger boys were 
the instruments employed, and it ought 
really to have been interesting to watch 
their smartness and mark the air of un- 
bounded frivolity which possessed them 
while they worked. The youngsters sang 
a multitude of the current comic songs, with 
suitable gleaming of white teeth and not a 
little action. On the pier edge close by’ sat 
a row of black girls admiring the black 
boys. The damsels dangled attractive black 
toes over the unrippled water, and pretended 
to be fishing for shiners. But they were 
of course fishing for masculine notice 
instead. I saw it in their languishing 
looks, and in the ease with which the 
hooked shiners regained their liberty. And 
I heard it in their tremulous remarks to 
each other about the beauty of Billy Pugh’s 
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curly hair, and Seth Tompkins’s lovely ex- 
pressive black eyes with the beautiful 
yellowish whites in them. But Billy Pugh 
and Seth Tompkins were at that moment 
yelling “Over the Garden Wall” with fright- 
ful disregard of harmony and the most 
perfect contempt for the love-lorn maidens 
sighing towards them. 

“This,” I said to Captain Sapp at five 
o'clock, “is getting beyond a joke. I’m 
going up town for my supper.” 

But the mariner dissuaded me. He felt 
something or other in his blood which 
indicated a breeze. It was the first time I 
had heard of a connection between whisky 
and the wind. However, I said nothing. 
And at six o’clock I consented to sit 
among the planks and the furniture on the 
* Beetle’s ” deck and join the captain, Nick, 
and a long-legged fellow who had earned a 
dollar and a half by shoving things about 
for two hours, over a dirty frying-pan, 
which held the ship’s evening meal. Nick 
gave me a fork because I was a passenger. 

After supper the sun set in the usual 
theatrical way, with a fine flourish of after- 
glow tints. But there wasn’t enough wind 
to lift a feather, much less push a sail. 

“Why do you call your boat the 
‘ Beetle’?” I asked Captain Sapp at ten 
o’clock—“ because she’s so slow?” 

“* Now, sir,” said he, with—as well as I 
could make out in the starlight—a grim 
smile, “‘don’t lose your temper. Be advised 
by me friendly, and turn in for an hour or 
two instead of pacing that etarnal jetty.” 

My mood induced me to clasp the cap- 
tain by the hand and apologise for my 
peevishness. He almost melted into pathos 
as he begged me not to mind him. He had a 
wife or something of the kind down 
Anclote way who would be sadly put out 
if he didn’t get to her by Christmas morn- 
ing. So far, therefore, we were fellow 
sufferers. But he understood, he said, how 
particularly I, as ‘‘a Britisher fresh out 
from England,” must feel annoyed at such a 
steady spell of inaction. 

We smoked another cigar apiece in brood- 
ing silence. Then I turned in and learnt 
by the light of the cabin’s lamp why the 
ship was called the “ Beetle.” As I lay on 
my back on the hard wooden seat, I viewed 
an endless procession of cockroaches along 
the wooden ceiling about ten inches from 
my face. What they were doing I know 
not to this day, but they moved with the 
precision of trained troops. The lamp 
light shone on their burnt-sienna bodies, 
and troubled them not. 





At three o’clock I was again on the 
jetty. I did not so much mind the beetles, 
even when they lost their balance and fell 
on me, but a rat across my neck when I 
was dozing took the ardour out of me. 

Florida days in winter may be the idyllic 
experiences descriptive writers tell us they 
are; but I, for my part, do not think 
much of Florida nights. As for the State 
in summer, I prefer not to try it. I re- 
member with a thrill the words of a 
one-legged New Yorker who talked to me 
on the subject. He had been born in “the 
bottom State,” and lived there five-and- 
twenty years. 

“What's it like, sir?” he exclaimed, 
echoing my enquiry. “ Well, sir, if I was 
axed serious which I’d sooner go to for the 
climate, Florida or hell, I’d take time to 
think it over.” 

I do not wish to disparage the land of 
oranges ; but I feel impelled to be truthful 
about it, that is all. 

But to return to the Cedar Key jetty. 
When [ had strolled about for many minutes 
listening to the crowing of the city cocks, 
who proclaimed the dawn a little before its 
time, it seemed to me I felt a breath of air. 
I reflected that it was already Christmas 
Eve, and Anclote was still seventy miles 
away. And so I called up the captain. 

Yes, there was the beginning of a breeze, 
sure enough. We got the sails up and 
slowly moved off. And when we had gone 
about two miles we stood still and beheld 
the sun rise. A more moving spectacle I 
have seldom seen, but if only it had helped 
to move us it would have been so much more 
welcome. 

A day of utter tedium ensued. One hour 
we would creep along half a mile, and then 
for two hours our sails just curled them- 
selves round the masts and went to sleep. 
At noon Cedar Key was still conjecturable, 
and we were still in the shallow water which 
lies for miles from the shore, itself here so 
flat that it is hardly separable by vision 
from the water that laps it. 

We had a propelling pole with us, and 
by the aid of this humiliating object we 
moved a few yards at times. But it seemed 
too absurd, and so we dropped it. Thrice 
in the day we three met formally over the 
frying-pan in which fish and potatoes were 
cooked by Nick. We picnicked among 
the planks and furniture, and the sun’s 
heat kept our entrée frizzling long after it 
had left the pan. 

At Captain Sapp’s invitation I now and 
again looked at the two or three other sails in 
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the distance, as futile as our own, and felt a 
wicked joy in their purposelessness. Perhaps 
there were people on board those boats also 
who had arranged for a happy Christmas, 
which was to be denied them. 

Nick, having smoked all my cigarettes, 
fell to confidences about his home life. He 
had a dear old mother somewhere whom he 
| had not seen for twelve years, in fact since 
| he had taken to the sea. 

“‘T allers think of her,” he said, ‘“ when 
I’ve nothing else to do.” 

“But why don’t you go and see her?” I 
asked severely. 

‘‘She may be dead, you know,” the idiot 
answered inconsequently, ‘I kinder like 
to think of her as she was when she used 
to cuff an’ kiss me. I was a ter’ble bad 
boy, I was, and that was why I run away. 
She’d be sixty-one next Janiwary. I’ve 
lost a thumb since I sloped.” 

“That wouldn’t make much difference,” 
I urged. 

* No, I guess she’d know me fast enough, 
But I’m not going home jes’ yet,” he replied 
dreamily. 

Evening came and found three exceed- 
ingly morose persons on board the “ Beetle.” 
It was of course a lovely night. I stared 
at the pale saffron and green tints in the 
sky after sundown, and tried to admire 
them long after the stars had succeeded 
them. I also convinced myself that I was 
in luck to have so placid an opportunity of 
studying stellar reflections. Bat it would not 
do inthelong run. Christmas Eve was fast 
hastening towards Christmas Day. This 
nightmare voyage, which ought to have 
been achieved in six or seven hours, seemed 
likely to drag on into the New Year. 

We had more fish, and bread, and pota- 
toes, for supper, with a fluid called coffee to 
help them down. Then we arranged our- 
selves on the planks under the stars, and 
at Captain Sapp’s request, backed by his 
mate’s, I told them some Christmas stories, 
That was reversing the proper order of 
things. But the “ Beetle’s” crew had not 
seen much of the world, and they confessed 
gladly that of all uneventful waters the 
Gulf of Mexico was, in their opinion, the 
most uneventful. They enjoyed few storms, 
One voyage on it differed only from another 
in the number of days or hours they respec- 
tively exacted. 

A night among the roaches followed—a 
sweltering night productive of aches and 
pains. Nota breath of air stirred. There 
was no sound. Even the vessel in all its 
manifold parts seemed to have gone to 





sleep. When periodically I stretched my 
wearied bones on deck, I saw stars and a 
pallid gleaming expanse of water smooth 
as a sheet of tin. It was not at all 
stimulating. 

And so Christmas Day arrived, with the 
red sun and a continuance of immobility. 
We wished each other the compliments of 
the season somewhat sardonically. That 
ribald brute Nick opened his mouth with a 
verse of “Hark, the herald angels sing!” and 
would have gone through the hymn had we 
not sternly sentenced him to the galley, 
where he was to make us a cake, 

At ten o’clock another mendacious breeze 
arose. It carried us for five miles at a 
spanking pace and then left us. There 
was a Key West sponging schooner a mile 
or two from us, and this craft, with sundry 
porpoises, were the sole incidents of the 
hours of daylight. The porpoises were 
most irritating creatures—they made so 
frantic a mock of us in the speed at which 
they turned somersaults. As for the 
spongers, they could be seen tugging at 
their booty with their long poles just as 
if it had been a common week-day. 

The most appalling feature of the day 
was the emptiness of the larder. There 
was no baker’s bread left, and we had 
eaten all the fish. Nor was there an ounce 
of butcher’s meat, either tinned or in 
joints. Captain Sapp and the whisky 
together had put us in a hole, And on 
Christmas Day, too, of all days! 

While Nick mixed his cake, therefore, 
we were obliged, for our lives’ sake, to 
catch something. After an anxious three 
hours we did manage to haul in a couple 
of silver and black fish, weighing about 
four pounds in their bones. This was our 
Christmas dinner. 

As for the cake, which deluded us into 
high hopes with its appetising perfume, it 
proved a mere quagmire. 

“You're a fair hand at navigating the 
‘ Beetle,’” said Captain Sapp to his mate ; 
“but you’re a blamed bad one at cakes.” 

From its flavour this particular cake—so 
called—had about forty per cent. of soda in 
it. Doubtless we should have eaten it 
with avidity on the fourth or fifth day of 
our voyage ; but we were not at present 
reduced to such an extremity. 

The most pleasing element of our Christ- 
mas dinner of fish and potatoes was the 
tobacco which followed it. Captain Sapp 
then told of a December camp-out he once 
enjoyed in a Florida Key, when they ate 
wild turkey, venison, and duck stew three 
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times daily, with oranges and sugar-cane 
for dessert. 

“Yes,” said Nick, “but you hadn’t no 
plum pudding. I don’t calc’late it was 
proper Christmas feeding if there weren’t 
no plum pudding.” 

“T forgot the puddings,” explained the 
captain promptly, ‘ We had four, in tins ; 
Chicago made, with the words ‘Plum 
pudding of Old England’ on them in red 
letters, and a Union Jack for a trade 
mark. I mind the brandy taste to them.” 

This was the crowning touch. There 
was no cheapening such an experience, 

The idea occurred to me of lowering the 
boat and rowing to the sponger for some 
provisions, But the boat was charged to 
the gunwale with planking and other 
rubbish. Besides, it had, Captain Sapp 
affirmed, two boards out of its bottom, and 
there were no oars. 

Towards evening another gust of air blew 
up from the west. 
at the best reckoning, we could not hope to 
use it so as to reach Anclote before mid- 
night. But for all that we welcomed every 
puff of it we could catch, and Captain Sapp, 
stirred by elation, descended into the ship’s 
hold and reappeared with a small box of 
sweet biscuits—crackers, he called them. 
It would have done you good to see how,we 
brightened over those sugar-clad dainties. 

“T’ve pinched them from Reuben 
Whittick’s case, Nick,” the captain said 
with a wink. 

I don’t know anything about Reuben 
Whittick, but I feel sure if that worthy 
settler of Hernando County could have 
seen how we relished this small sample of 
his goods, he would have forgiven us the 
petty larceny. - 

And so anon Nick and I went almost 
wistfully to our little prison downstairs, 
and lay on our backs on its respective sides, 
We had the steady rush of water about the 
ship’s hull for a lullaby, and the roaches on 
their eternal trot served to soothe the eyes 
into somnolence. I took the precaution 
before dropping off to cover my face with 
my handkerchief. The mate, less scrupulous, 
paid for his indifference. He woke with a 
bellow in the middle of the night, and 
spent a tumultuous minute or two in 
disengaging a roach from his gullet. 

“If you will sleep with your mouth 
open you know what to expect on board 
the ‘ Beetle,’” said Captain Sapp un- 
sympathetically. 

The ship still moved, though lazily. Of 
cloud in the starlit heavens there was not 


It seemed a farce, for, | 





a speck, And the air was as sultry as if it 
were warmed all round us by fires of coal. 

But my aext awaking was one of deep 
pleasure. I tumbled up into the daylight, 
curious about the exaggerated noises which 
wailed and cried throughout the “ Beetle” ; 
and there I met Captain Sapp’s roseate 
countenance. Engrained felicity beautified 
it as much as the pipe between his lips. 

** We'll be in Anclote by breakfast,” he 
said, as he nodded at the white rage of 
water in our wake. “ We're making ten 
knots, and there’s the Anclote Keys.” 

He pointed to some wooded islets ahead 
of us seawards. 

“Eight knots’l be more like it,” re- 
marked the mate. 

“You go to blazes with your eight knots,” 
cried the captain. ‘‘ You’re no more of a 
hand at reckonings than at Christmas cakes.” 

But Nick, with a composed smile, having 
fixed the tiller, went down below instead, 
and, reappearing with the fishing-line, 
concentrated his energy on the most useful 
purpose open to him. He hadn’t much | 
faith in the captain’s prophecy about break- 
fasting in Anclote. 

And Nick was right. The fish he caught 
had to carry us on till noon. By then, 
most happily, our trials of patience were at 
anend. We had stranded several times in 
the mouth of the Anclote river, and been 
reduced to the curious necessity of getting 
out and pushing the “Beetle” off the 
shallow shellac bottom. 

Anclote jetty at last. Two small boys with 
their hands in their pockets and a lean lath 
of an adult in a planter’s hat stood stolidly 
watching our cautious approach to them. 

“Yes, sonny,” cried Captain Sapp, in 
reply to a shout from one of the boys. 
** Your mammy’s right, we are late.” 

Then the good mariner turned to me and 
offered me his horny hand in farewell, 

“We'll be having you back soon, I 
suppose ?” he enquired gaily. 

Nick the mate also waited my reply. 

But I temporised. In my heart I swore 
a mild oath that nothing except the sudden 
submersion of the seventy miles of land 
between Anclote and Cedar Key should 
induce me to put myself again at the mercy 
of the “* Beetle” and the Mexican Gulf. 





“MR. MORTIMER.” 
A COMPLETE STORY. 


On a certain afternoon in July, now 
more years ago than I care to remember, 
I stood upon the departure platform at 
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Paddington, with a restless and excited 
crowd of mortals on the move hurrying 
and surging around me. I myself stood 
still and impassive as a maypole, yet, in all 
probability, not one out of every hundred 
of the people bumping against me and 
against one another felt a perturbation of 
spirit as tempestuous as mine, Their hearts, 
forsooth, were merely filled with desire to 
get upon the river, or to some Friday to 
Monday haven of rest from City cares, 
while mine was heaving and burning with 
the great passion of my life. In other words 
I had just fallen in love for the first time. 
I was in love, but that was not all, or the 
worst. I had indeed—as I told myself in my 
more sanguine moments—some legitimate 
grounds for hope, but there had recently 
come to my ears tidings of a rival hovering 
near, @ rival who might prove dangerous if 
I did not hurry up; and, as I stood half 
bemused on the platform, I was tormented 
by a horrible doubt whether any hurrying 
up on my part would be of any use to win 
for me the girl of all the world, or, indeed, 
whether I ought to let my thoughts dwell 
upon her and her excellences a moment 
longer. My doubt was not with regard to 
her favourable consideration. I did not 
fear her father’s opposition to my suit, for 
I had that moment in my pocket a letter 
from him, bearing a most friendly invitation 
from him to spend a day or two of my 
holiday at his place at Shepperton, an 
invitation I determined, after great search- 
ings of heart, to decline. My doubt was 
of a more practical nature, one concerned 
with ways and means, arising from the 
consideration whether an income which I 
found at present just enough for one, could 
be stretched out to serve the needs of two 
or more. If the old gentleman should be 
disposed to come down with three hundred 
a year or so, all would be well, but there 
was a strain of prudence—some people may 
call it cowardice—in my nature which made 
me recoil from the thought of taking the 
irretrievable step, and finding that forty 
pounds a year for pin-money was the amount 
of his benefaction. I may add that, from 
what I had seen of Mr. Copthall and his 
ways, I considered the latter-named sum to 
be much more likely to be fixed than the 
former, I was, indeed, very fond of 
Muriel, and I hesitated to take any step 
which might subject her, to say nothing of 
myself, to a life of domestic cheese-paring, 
Yet, if I didn’t make a move of some sort, 
this other lover might, and the man who 
speaks first has always points in his favour. 





I hurried into a compartment just as the 
train was on the move, and settled myself 
in the helter-skelter fashion which always 
follows such culpable delay. What had be- 
come of my bag I knew not. I thrust a 
bundle of sticks, umbrellas, and fishing-rods 
into the rack over my head, and flung my 
travelling literature on the seat in front of 
me; but before applying myself to the 
perusal of any of this, I took out of my 
pocket the letter from Muriel’s papa and 
read it again, and once again, wondering the 
while whether I should ever see that com- 
mercial-looking signature of his at the foot 
of a satisfactory marriage settlement. 

Upon entering the carriage, I had been 
dimly conscious that in it there was one 
other traveller besides myself, but I was 
too much flustered to remark aught of him 
except the fact that he occupied the seat 
in the carriage most remote from mine. 
When I looked up after reading my letter, 
I was surprised to find that he had shifted 
his position, and was now seated beside 
me. I was at first inclined to resent this 
approach on his part as a great intrusion, 
but when my eye met my companion’s, his 
face brightened into such a kindly smile 
that all my ill-humour vanished. Silence 
was soon broken by the stranger. 

“T have to apologise to you most humbly, 
sir,” he began, “for a most unpardonable 
breach of manners. Just now, as I was 
moving over to this seat, I chanced to 
catch sight of the name at the foot of the 
letter you were reading. I trust you will 
forgive me,” 

I bowed, and uttered some inarticulate 
sounds which were meant to signify to the 
stranger that he might consider himself 
pardoned, whereupon he continued : 

“You are very good, but I have yet 
another favour to beg of you, which is to 
tell me whether my worthy friend Joshua 
Copthall is quite well.” 

I started with surprise as the stranger 
uttered Mr. Copthall’s name, and, turning 
a sharp glance upon him, I proceeded to 
take stock of him. He was an exceed- 
ingly neat and well-groomed gentleman, 
with everything handsome about him. His 
clothes, his boots, and his umbrella, bore 
the stamp of the first-rate shop, and the 
few bits of jewellery he displayed were 
costly and in the best taste. From what 
he had said, Mr. Copthall was apparently 
a friend of his ; but from his general aspect 
and belongings, I was disposed to attribute 
to him a social level several degrees above 
that occupied by my father-in-law “in 
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posse,” or by the guests I had met at Shep- 
perton. As soon as my astonishment allowed 
me the free use of my tongue, I replied that 
Mr. Copthall, when I last saw him, was in 
excellent health. 

“That’s right, that’s right,” said my 
companion heartily. ‘Joshua and I were 
boys together—happy boys. We rarely 
meet, now, but that is not my fault, for I— 
as I dare say you may have perceived 
already—am of an effusive nature, while 
Jos is reserved, very reserved. You may 
perhaps have noticed that fact as well.” 

I replied that I thought I had remarked 
this characteristic in our common friend. 
Indeed it now struck me that Mr. Copthall 
had always been exceedingly reticent as to 
his private affairs. I knew that he was “in 
the City,” but I knew nothing else about 
him. Presently my companion went on: 

“Yes, he is reserved, very reserved. 
Now, you seem to be on intimate terms 


with him, but I don’t suppose he has ever 


let you have any inkling as to the extent 
of his operations.” 

** Indeed, he has not,” I replied. “ Indeed, 
as ee 

“ Just so, just so,” the stranger broke in ; 
“you know nothing about his doings, and 
I’m not surprised; but would you be sur- 
prised to hear that he is one of the biggest 
financial operators of the day?” 

‘IT confess I have never thought of him 
as occupying such a position,” I remarked, 
pricking up my ears somewhat. 

“Of course you haven’t. Jos is close, 
very close. He doesn’t like to let the 
world know that he is a man with an 
income of five figures, and perhaps he is 
right, perhaps he is right.” 

My heart gave a great bound as I 
listened. Could this speech I had just 
listened to be true, seeing how utterly at 
variance its tenor was with the character 
of the ménage at Shepperton? At first I 
decided that it could not, but then there 
eame the comforting thought that the 
limited scale of his housekeeping might be 
the outcome of Mr. Copthall’s eccentric 
reserve, and I began straightway to set 
him down as just the man who would try 
to pose as a man of modest means, being all 
the while a millionaire. 

My companion went on: 

“And I'll be bound he hasn’t told you 
about that tremendous coup he made in 
financing the San Domingo and Honduras 
submarine telegraph, or about the quarter 
of a million he netted over the conversion 
of the Terra del Fuego ten per cents.” 





** But,” I interfered, not wishing to seem 
too easily convinced, “ Mr. Copthall lives 
very simply and quietly, and, to tell the 
truth, I have noticed in his household 
certain small economies which—in short, 
are you quite certain that all the operations 
he has undertaken have turned up trumps ?” 

“Trumps, do you say, my dear sir? I 
believe you!” said my companion with a 
beaming smile, “ aces, kings, queens, knaves, 
and any other court cards you can think 
of. And as to those little economies you 
have alluded to, they are common foibles 
with rich men. Did not the late Baron 
Mortara collect orange peel as he walked 
about the city, and dispose of it to an 
eminent firm of marmalade makers, realising 
thus about a penny farthing a month? 
Are there not instances by the thousand 
of parsimony co-existing with great wealth?” 
Here my companion began to talk rather 
discursively concernjng the quasi misers 
he had known; and in the midst of a 
somewhat lengthy digression, he caught 
sight of my fishing-rod in the rack above 
my head, a discovery which set him going 
on quite a new tack. ‘Ah, you are an 
angler,” he cried, ‘“‘so am I. Indeed, I 
may say I know as much about fishing 
as most men.” I was more than a little 
annoyed at this diversion, for I knew by 
bitter experience the boring capabilities 
of the enthusiastic fisherman when fairly 
started on his hobby, and I had not yet 
heard nearly all I wanted to hear about 
Mr. Copthall and his financial operations. 
I saw, however, that I should do no good 


‘by pulling up my companion suddenly, 


so I let him have his head for a bit. 

“Ah, but that was many years ago,” 
he said by way of winding up an anecdote. 
‘And so you are off fishing. Lucky man. 
I can’t offer to go with you, I wish I 
could ; but if you haven’t fixed on a place 
yet, I’ll tell you the best angling centre 
within fifty miles, Go to Belford station 
on the Woolborough branch line, and put 
up at the ‘White Hart.’ Three miles of 
superb fishing, and not a soul to trouble 
you at this time of year; and just above 
is my friend Cuthbert’s preserved water— 
five miles more. Take my card and call 
upon him, and if he doesn’t give you leave, 
and ask you to dinner as well, he isn’t 
the man I take him to be.” 

The gentleman brought forth a card from 
a smart silver card-case, and handed it to 
me. ‘Mr. Mortimer” was the name I read, 
without any address thereto. The offer 
he had just made me was really a very 
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friendly one, and, coupled with the in- 
formation he had given me concerning 
Mr. Copthall and his affairs, caused me 
to set him down as the most valuable 
travelling companion I had ever met in 
the whole course of my life. 

I had taken my fishing-rod with me 
on this journey more from the force of 
habit than with any definite idea of fishing. 
In the tumult of my emotions, I had 
found myself quite incapable of making 
any plan for my holiday, beyond settling 
first to go to Banbury, where lived an 
uncle of mine to whom a duty visit was 
owing. But the half-hour I had spent 
in the railway carriage with Mr. Mortimer 
had, by the new light which it had thrown 
on Mr. Joshua Copthall’s worldly circum- 
stances, in a measure transfigured my uni- 
verse. I began to get more nervous about 
that threatening rival. I found I loved 
Muriel ever so much more dearly than I 
had hitherto imagined, and I determined 
that to live without her would be impossible. 
My first impulse was to get out of the 
train at the next stoppage, and go back 
to London and lay my heart at the dear 
girl’s feet forthwith, but I remembered 
that she had gone on a visit to Scarborough, 
and I resolved to keep to the rudimentary 
programme I had framed ; to go and pay 
my visit to my uncle at Banbury, and then 
make for the angling paradise of which 
I had just heard, where, in the intervals 
of sport, I would concoct and put in writ- 
ing the letter which I fancied might secure 
my future happiness as effectively as any 
personal appeal. 

I sat silent over these weighty ponderings 
several minutes, and during this interval 
Mr. Mortimer moved back to his original 
place, and began to occupy himself with a 
heap of parcels which I had not before 
noticed on the seat in front of him, One 
of these he unrolled enough to let me see 
that it was a very pink-cheeked, flaxen- 
haired wax doll. Another he disentangled 
entirely from its envelope, and this proved 
to be a large kaleidoscope. Mr. Mortimer 
was apparently bent on testing its merits 
thoroughly, for he fixed it to his eye and 
kept turning it round and round with a 
smile of delight spread over his counte- 
nance, I coughed, and even ventured on a 
casual remark to attract his attention, for 
I was anxious to draw him once more into 
conversation on the subject of his “old 
schoolfellow, but he seemed to find the 
prismatic designs he was contemplating 
more attractive than my society. —_ 





At last Mr. Mortimer put down his 


kaleidoscope and began to wrap it up 


carefully in brown paper. Doubtless the 
parcels he had with him were presents for 
nephews and nieces—for there was some- 
thing about him more suggestive of the 
model uncle than of the paterfamilias, The 
moment seemed propitious, so I began : 

‘You were saying a few minutes ago 
about our friend Mr. Copthall——” 

“T didn’t say this was a beastly railway, 
did 1%” interrupted Mr. Mortimer, with 
more irritation in his manner than I had 
heretofore remarked, ‘If I did I wasn’t 
far wrong. I travel by this train every 
Friday, and it is always late. Ah, here we 
are, Rogley Road at last.” And as he 
spoke, Mr. Mortimer began to bustle about 
and gather his parcels together. ‘“ Good- 
bye, sir, good-bye, and don’t forget what I 
told you about keeping your feet dry.” 

The train stopped and Mr. Mortimer 
got out. Any doubts I may have had 
about his social position were at once dis- 
pelled by the appearance at the carriage 
door of a valet of the correctest type. He 
took charge of all Mr. Mortimer’s parcels 
and belongings, and I saw them get into a 
neat brougham which was waiting outside 
the station. 

I never knew time to go by so pleasantly 
in a railway carriage as it went during the 
residue of my journey to Banbury. I 
cannot now recall half the golden dreams I 
dreamt, or the fairy castles I built. When 
I alighted on the platform at Banbury I 
seemed to be walking on air. That evening 
I ate and drank of the best inn’s best, and 
the next morning drove out to see my 
uncle, who lived in a pretty little house 
about a couple of miles outside the town. 
He seemed so genuinely glad to see me that 
I stayed three days with him, and the 
evening before I left I first wrote and then 
posted with my own hands that fateful 
letter to Muriel. 

When I took leave of my uncle to go in 
search of Mr. Mortimer’s fishing inn, he 
bade me come again to visit him on my way 
back, and not forget to bring a basket of 
fish with me. I accepted —is kind in- 
vitation willingly, for I had made up my 
mind, in any case, to await my fate at 
Banbury, and had asked Muriel to address 
her reply to me at the hotel. The distance 
to be covered between Banbury and Belford 
was not great, and a crow might have flown 
thither and back many times in the two 
hours and forty minutes it took me to 
accomplish the journey; but all journeys 
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come to an end, even on the branch lines 
of Wessex. I was the sole passenger to 
alight at Belford, and when I looked round 
upon the circumjacent country, I was a 
little surprised to find it was bare upland. 
I then remembered that railway stations 
are often placed some distance from the places 
which give them their name, and decided 
that Belford must be one of them. Buta 
fresh surprise awaited me when, having 
asked the porter who took my ticket 
whether there was any means of getting 
any things taken to the “ White Hart,” 
I was informed by him that there was no 
such house of entertainment in these parts. 
“ At least,” he added, “if there wur I think 
I should know on it.” 

I then asked him to tell me the nearest 
point on the river, whereupon, with a 
glance at my fishing tackle, he answered 
with a large smile that “there warn’t no 
river nowhere about there. There wur one 


down Oxford way, he knew, cos he had. 


seen it hisself.” An enquiry for Mr. Cuth- 
bert met with no better fate. No such 
gentleman lived anywhere in the region of 
Belford. 

By this time I was in a state of puzzled 
anger. Could I have mistaken Mr. 
Mortimer’s directions? I looked at the 
scrap of paper on which I had jotted them 
down. No, I had followed them to the 
letter. I grew more and more perplexed, 
and then I remembered suddenly how Mr. 
Mortimer had told me he was himself an 
angler ; and anglers, as all the world knows, 
are greedy, envious fellows, ever ready to 
throw their brother craftsmen on the wrong 
scent. Doubtless there was, somewhere 
near Rogley Road, some favoyrite stream 
of his which he feared I might be making 
for, and on this account he had framed this 
cock-and-bull story to send me off on a 
wild goose chase. To add to my confusion 
the porter informed me there was no inn 
anywhere near where I could lodge for the 
night, and I found by consulting the time- 
table that I could not get back to Banbury. 
There was a train due, he added, in about 
an hour’s time which would take me to 
Shipley Junction, where—as he had heard 
tell—there was a “ Railway Hotel.” 

I slept that night at Shipley Junction, 
and on the following day succeeded in 
making the journey to Banbury, occupying 
myself en route by putting together certain 
cutting speeches to be used on Mr, Morti- 
mer should I ever chance to meet him 
again. My uncle was surprised to see me 
back so soon, and chaffed me unmercifully 





on account of the hoax I had suffered at 
the hands of my late travelling companion, 
counselling me at the same time to go in 
search of that gentleman and demand an 
explanation of his conduct, advice which 
jogged exactly with my existing humour, 
notwithstanding the fact that lam by no 
means aggressive or pugnacious by nature, 
Then it suddenly came into my recollection 
how Mr. Mortimer had let drop the remark 
that he travelled by the train in which we 
had foregathered every Friday, wherefore 
I resolved that, on the following Friday, 
I would be at Rogley Road to meet him. 

When the train drew up at the plat- 
form on the day in question, I was on 
the platform. I watched it as it came 
slowly alongside, and was a little sur- 
prised to see Mr. Mortimer’s valet lean- 
ing out of the window with an anxious 
look on his face, and signalling to the 
driver of the brougham, which, as before, 
was waiting outside. One of the porters, 
too, catching sight of these demonstrations, 
ran along the platform and was by the 
carriage door when the train came to a stop. 

The valet first descended, and then 
carefully helped Mr, Mortimer out, an 
attention which was apparently distasteful 
to the latter, for he resented it with petu- 
lant gestures and indistinct mutterings. 
As 1 approached he seemed to grow 
calmer, and a broad benignant smile over- 
spread his countenance; but he gave not 
the least sign that he had ever seen me 
before. I was just going to address him 
when the porter, who apparently quite 
realised the situation, placed himself on 
Mr. Mortimer’s other side and, together 
with the valet, convoyed him to the 
brougham, which he was induced to enter 
after some difficulty. Then the porter 
mounted guard at the brougham door, 
while the valet returned to the platform to 
fetch some parcels, and, having encountered 
the station-master, he held with that 
official a colloquy which I perforce over- 
heard. 

“Governor a little on the scoop to-day, 
Mr. Robins ?” said the station-master. 

** Rather,” answered the valet; ‘he was 
as right as the mail when we started, but 
as we were going down Regent Street he 
saw a young lady, as he thought, was 
struck with love of him at first sight, and 
after that there was no holding him.” 

“Ah, they’re all like that sometimes, 
ain’t they? I never saw him better than 
he was last week.” 

* You may say that ; he was that sensible 
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and quiet that I let him travel down with 
another gent all by himself, and he told me 
afterwards how he had found out that the 
gentleman’s godfather was an old school- 
fellow of his. Lord! there’s nothing he 
likes so well as to get hold of a stranger 
and stuff him up with tales of this sort.” 

“Well I never. Ah, if he didn’t do 
nothing more outlandish than play games 
o’ this sort, you’d have an easier time than 
you have, wouldn’t you, Mr. Robins?” 

*T reckon I should; but we must take 
the rough with the smooth. Good night, 
Mr. Walker.” And with these words the 
valet turned away to release the porter from 
his guard at the door of the carriage. He 
got in, and the carriage drove rapidly off. 

This conversation did not last more than a 
minute, but that minute was assuredly one 
of the most emotional I ever passed. Was I 
standing on solid ground, or was the earth 
melting away beneath my feet, and letting 
rush into ruin and destruction the founda- 
tions of that magnificent castle of fancy I 
had been constructing during the past 
week? Who was Mr. Mortimer? What 
was he? How much of truth was there 
in the interesting details he had given me 
during our journey down to Rogley Road 
last week? Was his discourse concerning 
Mr. Joshua Copthall any more closely allied 
to fact than his discourse concerning the 
Belford fishing 4 

All these pressing questions cried out to 
be answered at the same time, and I felt 
that I should never know a moment’s peace 
till they should be answered one way or 
the other. I looked up and saw the station- 
master at leisure ; so I approached him and 
said : 

“Can you inform me whether the gentle- 
man who has just driven off in the brougham 
which was waiting is—is 1 

“A little off his head you would say, 
sir,” said the station-master in a cheery 
voice. ‘ Well, yes, he is. He comes from 
Dr. Clasper’s private establishment on the 
hill there. Some people make as if they 
are afraid of him, but, Lord bless you, he’s 
as harmless as a child, and a lot better 
every way since the doctor has let him 
go up to London once a week with his 
keeper.” 

I can recall nought but a blurred recol- 
lection of my journey back to Banbury. 
When [arrived at my destination I wandered 
aimlessly to the hotel, but scarcely had I 
crossed its threshold when something 
happened which woke me up effectually 
enough. This was the delivery to me by 
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the waiter of a letter addressed to me in a 
handwriting which I knew at once to be 
Muriel’s; and when, in the profound 
solitude of the coffee-room, I opened it, I 
laughed derisively, sardonically, hysterically, 
as you will, but the fact remains that I 
laughed. 

Of course the dear girl would be mine. 
Alas, in what a different spirit should I 
have read this announcement had I not 
gone on my late expedition to Rogley Road. 
Then at least ignorance would have given 
me a few hours of bliss. But when I read 
Muriel’s letter through a second time, and 
realised the fact that a very lovely, amiable 
girl confessed therein that she loved me, 
I felt I was giving way to unworthy 
despondency. Perhaps the old gentleman, 
without being the Croesus of Mr. Mortimer’s 
imagination, might be comfortably off, after 
all; perhaps—but what was the scrap of 
paper which now fluttered down to the 
ground from the folds of Muriel’s letter ? 

I opened it and read : 


“My prear Boy,—God bless you both. 
I can say no more. I always think there 
is no lover to match the one who will take 
a girl for herself alone. Still, I cannot stifle 
a regret that my dear daughter must go to 
you empty-handed. Six months ago I had 
a nice little sum put aside which would 
have been very respectable pin-money for 
her, that is according to the standard of 
folks in our class, but this sum, my only 
savings, has all gone in paying calls on the 
shares I unfortunately held in the Anglo- 
Antipodean Bank at the time when that 
institution had to undergo the process 
known by the name of reconstruction. But, 
as the money is gone, repining is useless. I 
am duly grateful for the ray of good 
fortune which shone upon my gloom when 
Muriel read me your letter. Again I say 
God bless you. “Jos CopTHALL,” 


The die was cast, and there was no 
escape save by heroic methods, and from 
these my spirit recoiled. I put on as good 
a face as possible, and played the lover’s 
part with ardour enough to make Muriel 
happy for a time; but the old gentleman 
now and then tried my patience sorely, and 
once when he suggested that he himself 
should become a member of our household 
after the marriage, I lost my temper; but 
Mr. Copthall, as is not seldom the case 
with people where forgiveness is a matter 
of no great moment, refused to harbour 
resentment, and went on calling me his 
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Come what might he 
would never quarrel with me. He knew 
his way about too well for that. Release 
was not fated to come to me that fashion. 

As I sit smoking my going-to-bed pipe 
in my not uncomfortable bachelor quarters 
I often wonder what would have been our 
lot if we had married one another, Muriel 
and I—if Mr. Godfrey Trumble, widower 
and sugar broker, and owner of a villa and 
brougham as well, had not also fallen a 
victim to Miss Copthall’s charms, and wooed 
her with songs more seductive than any I 
could attune. Muriel is now Mrs. C. 
Godfrey Trumble, the leader of one of the 
best sets in Belham, a little too stout for 
her years perhaps, but a handsome woman 
all the same, and very kind and gracious to 
me whenever we happen to meet. 


dear boy as usual. 





FAMILY RHYMES AND PROVERBS. 

Famity mottoes, watchwords, and rally- 
ing cries found their historian long ago, 
but there are pithy sayings relating to 
well-known families and distinguished indi- 
viduals that do not find place in any 
one work. From ancient memoirs, medieval 
manuscripts, and old county histories, re- 
search may reclaim these scattered proverbial 
phrases, or, haply, from the lips of some 
“‘hoary-headed swain” in the remote hamlet. 
The present short collection, so compiled, is 
a fairly representative one, and may prove 
not uninteresting to the reader. 

There is an old legend in Bucks that 
one of the Saxon thanes, dispossessed by 
the Normans, mounted himself and his 
adherents on bulls, routed the invaders, 
and regained his lands. Afterwards, at- 
tended by his seven sons, mounted in the 
same strange fashion, he made his way to 
the Conqueror’s court to plead his cause. 
William was so amused at this strange com- 
pany that he allowed the thane to retain 
his lands on the original tenure, and con- 
ferred on him and his heirs for ever the 
surname of Bulstrode, The local distich 
runs ; 

When William conquer’d English ground, 

Bulstrode had per annum three hundred pound. 

There are other families similarly credited 
with ancient standing. 

Before the Normans into England came, 

Bentley was my seat and Tollemache was my name, 
says an old Suffolk rhyme, The lines are 
said to have been inscribed on the old 
manor house at Bentley, near Ipswich. 
Antiquaries doubt the truth of the jingle, 





but one good proof of the antiquity of the 
family is the fact that Sir Hugh de Tolle- 
mache held of the Crown the manor of 
Bentley, and the fourth part of the village 
of Akerton, by knight’s service, in the 
twenty-fifth year of the reign of Edward 
the First. 

Then we have this couplet, which affirms 
of three ancient Saxon families of Devon- 
shire : 


Croker, Crewis, and Coplestone, 
When the Conqueror came were at home. 


Of the Collingwood family of Lillburn 
Tower, Northumberland, whose crest is a 
stag beneath an oak tree, the verse says : 


The Collingwoods have borne the name 
Since in the bush the buck was ta’en, 
But when the bush shall hold the buck 
Then welcome faith and farewell luck, 

Other families are celebrated in less plea- 
sant fashion. In Durham many people 
still remember these lines : 

Johnny tuth’ Bellas daft was thy poll 

When thou changed Bellas for Henknole ! 
According to tradition, John of Bellasis, 
of Bellasis, Stannington, Northumberland, 
changed the green pastures and sheep 
meadows of Bellasis, with the Church of 
Durham, for Henknowle, near Auckland. 
The story, it is said, was preserved on one 
of the windows of St. Andrew’s, Auckland, 
where, inscribed on a belt encircling the 
arms of Bellasis, was a variation of the 
above lines, 

Fuller, the divine, says of the jingle : 

The Tracies 
Have always the wind in their faces, 

“This is founded on a fond and false 
tradition, which reports that ever since Sir 
William Tracy was most active among the 
four knights who killed Thomas Becket, 
it is imposed on the Tracys for miraculous 
penance that, whether they go by land or 
by water, the wind is ever 1n their faces.” 

Another Gloucestershire verse runs : 

In days of yore, old Abraham Elt, 

When living had nor sword nor belt ; 

But now his son, Sir Abraham Elton, 

Being knighted hath both sword and belt on. 
It seems that the son changed his name 
from Elt to Elton on being knighted. The 
epigram is preserved in the Harleian MS. 
No. 7318, in the British Museum. 

The next is a traditional Lancashire 
rhyme : 

Sweet Jesu for thy mercy’s sake, 
And for thy bitter passion, 


O save me from a burning stake, 
And from Sir Rauf de Assheton, 


It refers to Sir Ralph Ashton, who, in 
the latter part of the fifteenth century, 
exercised great severity as vice-constable. 
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A manuscript of the sixteenth century, 
in the Sloane collection, No. 2497, pre- 
serves this riddling verse : 

N for a word of deniance, 
E with a figure of L fiftie, 
Spelleth his name that never 
Will be thriftie. 
The solution is ‘ Noel,” and, according 
to Shirley’s “Noble and Gentlemen of 
England,” William, the ancestor of all 
the English Noels, was living in the reign of 
Henry the First. 

After the spoliation of the monasteries 
by Henry the Eighth, the people of 
Somersetshire had this rhyme of the four 
families to whom the site of Glastonbury 
Abbey was given : 

Homer, Popham, Wyndham, and Thynne, 
When the abbot went out, then they went in. 

But a variant relating to other families 
aggrandised by similar gifts was in use 
among the Wiltshire people, too : 


Hopton, Homer, Smyth, Knocknaile, and Thynne, etc. 


Lower, in his “ Patronymica Britannica,” 
says: “A family of this name, Knocknaile, 
in Wiltshire, was enriched by the spoliation 
of the monasteries by Henry the Eighth, 
and the old traditional rhyme records them, 
and some of their neighbours.” 

Thrift, wealth, or luck of the individual 
usually becomes proverbial. Of Roger 
Thornton, of Neweastle, one of its most 
wealthy merchants and greatest benefactors, 
who died in 1429, the people were wont to 
say : 
At the Westgate cam’ Thornton in, 

With a hap, a halfpenny, and a lamb’s skin. 
A “hap,” be it understood, is a cover of 
coarse material. 

Another prosperous merchant, John 
Hawley, who lived at Dartmouth, in the 
time of Henry the Fourth, was immortalised 
in the couplet : 


Blow the wind high, or blow it low, 
It bloweth good to Hawley’s hoe, 


“Efe a aeth ya Glough ”—i.e., He is be- 
come a Clough—runs the Cheshire proverb 
of any man who makes his fortune. The 
Cloughs are a very rich Cheshire family, 
descended from Sir Richard Clough, a 
merchant in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
and a friend of Sir Thomas Gresham. 

At Durham they have an equivocal 
rhyme : 

John Lively, Vicar of Kelloe, 

Had seven daughters, and never a fellow, 
which may mean either that the parson of 
the sixteenth century had no son, or that 
he had no equal in learning, etc. He 
certainly mentions no son in his will. 





Sometimes mischance gives the person 
immortality : 
The Lord Dacre 
Was slain in North Acre, 
is a Yorkshire couplet relating to a 
Lancashiie leader slain at the battle of 
Towton, 1461. It is said that a boy shot 
him from an elder tree. 
Shirley, of Preston, 
Died for the loss of Wiston, 
is said of a member of the Shirley or 
Shelley family, of Sussex, who had a seat 
at Preston, near Brighton, for many years. 

Any distinguishing quality is, or was, 
rapidly turned to proverb. 

Gervase the gentle, Stanhope the stout, 
Marcham the lion, and Sutton the lout, 
relates to four Northamptonshire knights, 
One of the “ Pleasant Conceits of Old 
Hobson ” is somewhat similar to the above: 

Ramsay the rich, Bond the stout, 

Beacher the gentleman, and Cooper the lout. 
Sir John Ramsay, who was Lord Mayor of 
London, is one of the persons mentioned. 

‘“ Never a Granville wanted loyalty, a 
Godolphin wit, or a Trelawney courage,” 
say the Cornishmen. 

‘‘He is none of the Hastings ” is spoken 
of a slow person in Leicestershire. Ray, 
writing in the seventeenth century, says: 
“There is an equivoque in the word 
‘ Hastings,’ which is the name of a great 
family in Leicestershire, which were Earls 
of Huntingdon. They had a fair house at 
Ashley-de-la-Zouch, now much ruined.” 
The Devonshire folk remark of a sharp 
fellow that he is ‘‘as cunning as Captain 
Drake,” and the Cheshire people say of a 
pretty girl, ‘as fair as Lady Done ”—the | 
Dones were a great family living in Utkinton, 
by the forest side in that county. Another 
saying of this county is: 

As many Leighs as fleas, 

Massies as asses, 

And Davenports as dogs’ tails. 
** Please God and Lord Mount Edgecumbe ” 
is current in the neighbourhood of Mount 
Edgecumbe, near Devonport, where the 
Ear! is the principal resident. 

This short paper may conclude with the 
motto of William of Wickham, Bishop of 
Winchester, founder of the Winchester 
College, in Hampshire, and of New College, 
Oxford. He was famous also for his skill 
in architecture, and this sentence, now 
become an adage, was usually inscribed on 
places of his foundation : 


Manners maketh the man, 
Quoth William of Wickham. 
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SO WELL MATCHED! 

A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 
Tury were just made for each other. 
Everybody said so, and of course what 

everybody said must be right. 

The estates joined, which was a clear 
pointing ; their ages were just suitable—he 
was twenty-two, she was nineteen ; exactly 
the right difference, Leo’s uncle declared— 
their characters, tastes, and dispositions 
were just sufficiently contrasted to make 
each the natural complement of the other. 
In fact, they were just made for each other. 

‘And I’d far rather have been made for 
myself,” Cicely said discontentedly. 

The girl was leaning over a gate as she 
uttered this heretical sentiment; standing 
on her own ground, and looking with wide 
grey eyes that had a touch of disdain in 
them over Leo’s sloping meadows, now 
golden with cowslips, and starred near the 
edge with pensive wood-anemones. Leo 
himself, sitting on the adjoining stile, but 
on his side of the dividing gate, heard her 
without disquiet, an amused smile on his 
handsome sunburnt face, and merely en- 
quired : 

13 Why 9” 

“‘ Because I’m tired to death of it all.” 

“Of our engagement, of me, or of 
what?” 

“Of it all, I tell you,” she repeated 
drearily, but without looking at him. “Of 
hearing every day and all day long how 
wonderfully suited we are to each other ; of 
being told how we were destined for each 
other even in our cradles ; of how we were 
little lovers in the nursery—how could we 
have been such little idiots, Leo? Aunt is 
always particularly strong on that little 
lover business!—of how we never had a 
thought for anybody but each other even 
in our schooldays. Oh, it’s dreadful !” 

“ Tt is rather sickening, perhaps,” thought- 
fully, “as they put it, 1 mean.” 

“But it isn’t true, surely?” and she 
turned her grey eyes full upon him, ‘Oh, 
Leo, you must have thought of somebody 
else at some time or other ?” 

He laughed. “I ought to have done so, 
no doubt; but in point of fact I can’t re- 
member that I ever did—in that way, you 
know.” 

She turned away with a gesture of 
impatience. 

“Oh, how terribly, how hopelessly 
prosaic of you! Are you not ashamed to 
think how tamely you have walked through 
life in exactly the way that has been 





expected of you, taking the very steps that 
a proper regard for the feelings of relations 
and guardians would naturally urge you to 
take? Oh, it is too humiliating!” 

“‘T’m very sorry, dear,” but he scarcely 
looked it. “And you, Cicely,” and he 
pushed back his straw hat and looked at 
her, a mischievous twinkle in his brown 
eyes, “of course you’ve thought of ever so 
many other fellows in the nursery and the 
schoolroom, and all over the place? I 
know you wouldn’t be prosaic for any- 
thing.” 

“T?—oh, that’s different,” with a sudden 
swift change of colour. ‘“ Besides, what 
opportunity have I had, always living here 
buried in the country, and always hearing 
of your manifold perfections ?” 

“Tm not surprised you are tired of the 
subject,” sympathetically ; “the only wonder 
is that you don’t absolutely hate me—if, 
indeed, you do not.” 

“No, I don’t hate you,” she replied, 
speaking in a judicial and dispassionate 
tone; “I like you, I have always liked 
you, Leo; only it all seems so common- 
place and unavoidable, so much a matter of 
course —our engagement, I mean — that 
there is nothing in it to be particularly 
interested in, far less excited over. Are 
you not sometimes afraid that by-and-by 
we shall be horribly bored, knowing each 
other as well as we do?” 

“T’m not afraid that you will ever bore 
me, if that’s what you mean. As to the 
rest———” he paused for a moment, looking 
earnestly at the delicate profile and wavy 
golden hair that she turned towards him, 
in neither of which was much encourage- 
ment to be found, 

“Tf you think I shall bore you, 
Cicely,” he resumed quietly, “allow me 
to remind you that it is not yet too late 
to throw me over, We may have drifted 
into an engagement, but there is no need to 
carry it out.” 

* Drifted, Leo?” 

“Yes; that seems to me about to describe 
the position. We went with the tide, since 
it was too much trouble to struggle against 
it.” ; 

“And you wish to break it off?” 

‘* Pardon me, I haven’t said so,” 

“ But—you implied it,” slowly. 

“T pointed out that if you wished to 
throw me over, it was not yet too late to do 
so. It was in your interest that I spoke, 
not my own.” 

“ And you wish——” 

“My wishes have nothing to do with 
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the matter—save so far as this: I certainly 
don’t wish to marry any woman who regards 
marriage with me as a bore. My wife may 
very likely be bored, but I should object to 
her marrying me with that expectation.” 

He spoke in a calm, matter-of-fact tone 
that Cicely knew well, but that puzzled 
her none the less. Did he care, or did he 
not? His manner betrayed nothing, and 
his face was as inscrutable as his manner. 

“T wonder why it’s so annoying to have 
everything taken for granted?” she said 
impatiently. 

** How do you mean?” 

“Doesn’t it ever chafe you to find that 
your whole life has been kindly planned 
out and arranged for you?” 

“Not if the planning out falls in with 
my own views,” he replied coolly. ‘ Why 
shouldn’t I take a good thing that comes in 
my: way, simply because other people can 
see how pleasant and desirable it is? 
Surely, were I to refuse it on that ground, 
I should merely be a fool for my pains.” 

“You have such a horribly cool, calm, 
and collected way of looking at things.” 

“Have I? Well, why not?” 

* Oh, no reason at all—if you like it,” 
petulantly. 

‘“My dear Cicely,” he said gravely, 
“what is the matter with you to-day? 
Is it such an offence that people should 
think us well suited to each other?” 

“No, perhaps not,” she conceded re- 
luctantly, “but that they should be for 
ever talking about it is———” 

“The remedy is easy. Don’t listen to 
them.” 

“As if I could help it! Aunt Maria is 
not the sort of person to talk without 
making herself heard, and as to the 
General i 

“*T often don’t hear half that he says to 
me. But he is none the wiser, and I’m 
none the worse.” 

* Don’t you think Aunt Maria and he 
would be very well matched, Leo?” and 
she turned to him suddenly with mirthful 
eyes. “Age, character, tastes, everything, 
just right.” 

“And landed property,” he added gravely. 
“Don’t forget that.” 

“Yes ; their estates, being both in Spain, 
may very likely join. Really, Leo,: it’s 
providential. ‘They are just made for each 
other.” 

“Why don’t you tell them so?” the 
young man demanded, looking at the bright 
face above him, from which the cloud of 
discontent had vanished. 











“T shall. At least, I'll tell Aunt Maria, 
and you shall tell the General. Let us be 
revenged on them by doing a little match- 
making on our own account, and carrying 
the war into the enemy’s country.” 

“What a child you are, Cicely! But 
how can you find it in your heart to doom 
others to a fate from which you were 
yourself so anxious to escape but a few 
minutes ago?” 

“Did you never hear the story of the 
fox that lost his brush?” she retorted with 
a radiant smile. ‘“ He wanted all the world 
to be reduced to the same pitiable condition. 
I am more reasonable than he, for I only 
plot against those who have brought me to 
this pass. Well, what do you think of my 
idea?” 

“ There’s poetic justice in it, no doubt.” 

“And common sense, for they are 
certainly suited to each other.” 

“‘ Not having a single trait in common.” 

“That’s just it. If the rule hold good 
in our case, why not in theirs ?” 

“Oh, come now,” he protested. “I 
don’t think we are so diametrically opposed 
in tastes, temper, and opinions as they 
are,” 

“Wait till we are their age, my dear 
boy, and you will see.” 

“They say, Cicely, that married people 
often grow alike.” 

‘‘How very dull that must be for the 
married people!” demurely. ‘“ But, Leo, 
remember you and your uncle dine with 
us to-morrow. Speak to him carefully, and 
prepare his mind; and I'll do the same 
by Aunt Maria.” 

He nodded; and rising, took the small, 
ungloved hand she held out to him. ‘“ See 
here, dear,” he said, detaining her as she 
was turning away. “You're rarely in ear- 
nest, I know; and I can’t tell how much 
you may have meant of all you have said 
to-day. But if you really repent your 
promise to marry me, remember it’s not 
too late to say so. Perhaps it was hardly 
fair to ask you till you’d seen more of 
the world.” 

“Why did you do it, then?” she asked, 
with a swift glance at his downcast face. 

“Tm afraid I took things too much 
for granted, and forgot that what would 
make me happy might not satisfy you. 
Think it over, Cicely, and if you wish 
to be free——” 

“Yes?” as he paused, 

“Tl not try to keep you. Trust me, 
dear, even if you can’t love me,” 

He bent his head, and pressed the hand 
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he held to his lips; then turned away 
and strode across the fields without one 
backward glance, while she stood watching 
him with tears in her eyes, and wonder 
and dismay in her heart. 

Was he going to take her seriously after 
all, and just when she did not want to 
be so taken # 

Surely, surely he should have known 
her better than that! 

Then suddenly she broke into low, rip- 
pling laughter. After all, the matter was 
in her own hands; the decision rested with 
her. 

He had taken things too much for granted 
hitherto—he had said so himself, and she 
quite agreed with him. A little uncertainty 
would do him no harm, and might give 
new piquancy to their somewhat matter-of- 
fact engagement, 

He should have it, then, yes—he should 
enjoy a little uncertainty, and after- 
wards ! 





CHAPTER II, 


“ An, Leo, you lucky dog, you! And 
when is it to be?” 

“The cricket match, General, or the 
local flower show ?” 

“Local flower show be—hanged! I’m 
speaking of your wedding, my boy—your 
wedding with the most charming girl in 
England—and you know it.” 

“T regret that I can give you no in- 
formation on the subject.” 

“Then you're a bigger fool than I took 
you for; you are, upon my soul, and 
that’s saying a good deal! There have 
you been spending the whole morning with 
her—I couldn’t help seeing you from the 
longacre gate—a spring morning with birds 
singing and lambs frisking; poetry in the 
air, and all the rest of it; you and she 
together, and the world before you, and 
yet you haven’t been able to get a simple 
answer toa simple question! It’s astonish- 
ing! It’s—it’s humiliating!” 

‘And what if I never asked her the 
question ?” 

“ Never asked her the question?” And 
General Graydon cocked his old straw 
hat fiercely, and drew up his somewhat 
short, square figure to its full height. 
“And pray, did you expect her to ask 
you? Young fellows had more go in them 
when I was a boy. If we wanted to marry 
@ woman, we didn’t think it too much 
trouble to woo her. The world has changed 
since my time.” 

“Yet—if you wooed you don’t seem to 





have won, sir; or how comes it that you 
are still a bachelor?” 

“Lack of means, Leo; not lack of 
opportunity, or of spirit. The pretty girls 
had no money, the heiresses no good looks.” 

“You and Cicely’s aunt are always 
urging us to marry,” the young man re- 
marked, mindful of Cicely’s admonition ; 
‘but your arguments would come with 
fifty times their present force if you were 
married yourselves.” 

‘* Miss Langley is a fine woman, but he 
would bea bold man who'd marry her now.” 

“ What of that? ‘None but the brave 
deserve the fair,’ you know.” 

‘*T should be sorry to win her!” with a 
jovial laugh. 

‘* Why, she seems just made for you, if 
you'll allow me to say so.” 

**She’s made several sizes too big for 
me, you mean. And she’s so pious. She’s 
‘got religion,’ as those revivalist fellows 
say. I haven’t, though I go to church like 
other people.” 

“She is clearly exactly suited to you: 
she supplies your deficiencies.” 

“Our tastes, again; why, we haven’t a 
taste in common, She disapproves of 
tobacco, cards, sporting papers, and, in 
short, all the things I like. She’s death on 
temperance and tracts.” 

“Better and better. You would have 
lots of things to disagree about during the 
long winter evenings.” 

“ By Jove, sir!” and the General turned 
on him angrily as they strolled across the 
lawn together, “do you wish me to marry 
the woman ?” 

“Only for the sake of example, yes ; you 
should practise as you preach, you know.” 

* Preach? I don’t preach. I leave that 
to the parsons.” 

“You are always pointing out how 
admirably Cicely and I are suited to each 
other, and ai 

“Cicely’s a charming girl; if I could 
marry Cicely, now a 

“She is just the right age for me. I 
have it on your own authority.” 

“And I’m just the right age for her 
aunt! It’s rather a shock to know this, 
but I dare say you're right, boy, though it 
hadn’t struck me in that light before. 
Well, she’s a fine-looking woman still, and 
a good three inches taller than I am! I 
don’t think it would work, Leo.” 

“It’s your affair, of course; only you 
seem so made for each other “a 

“ You're a wag, sir, you’re a wag, though 
I never knew it till now! But [’ll think 
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over what you say, and if I can bring my 
mind to it——” 

‘** Don’t let me influence you, General.” 

“TI won’t! Nobody shall influence me 
but Miss Langley, and she only if We 
are dining there to-morrow. I'll certainly 
think over what you say, and keep my 
eyes open.” 

“Do, uncle. Your example would have 
ten times more weight with me than any 
amount of precepts.” 

“And Miss Langley’s with Cicely, no 
doubt. There is reason in what you say ; 
but I must take my time, Leo.” 

**T have no wish to hurry you, sir.” 

And with that the subject dropped. 

“My dear Cicely,” Aunt Maria was 
saying at this very moment to the girl, who 
ran into the morning room flushed and 
breathless ; “‘ how heated you look! Where 
have you been all the morning?” 

“In the fields,” and she dropped into a 
chair, fanning herself vigorously with her 
shady hat. “It’s delicious out of doors in 
this lovely weather.” 

“ And have you been—ahem !—alone ?” 

** Nearly as bad. Leo was with me,” 

‘‘ Ah, what a devoted lover he is. I do 
hope, my dear, you appreciate your blessings 
properly. Few girls are so fortunate as 
you are,” 

“ Few girls are so bored as I am,” with 
an ostentatious sigh. 

“Bored, Cicely? But you cannot be 
serious, my love. Think of all you possess 
—wealth, position, kind relatives, faithful 
friends, a loving heart that beats for you 
alone.” It was well that Aunt Maria 
could not see Cicely’s face as she spoke! 
“And then remember all the poor girls 
who have none of these good gifts—girls, 
many of them, quite as high-principled as 
you are, and often far better-looking—and 
you will see how kind Providence has been 
to you, and——” 

‘“‘How unjust to others, who, by your 
own showing, deserve these good gifts ever 
so much more than I do?” 

“Cicely, no doubt it is all wisely ordered 
for the best,” 

“Still, I wish things were more equally 
divided. Why should all these extremely 
estimable girls have nothing, while I have 
so much more than I want, or shall ever 
know what to do with?) Why mayI not 
make them happy with a few of my 
superfluities ? Half of my wealth, relatives, 
friends, etc., would set a lot of them up 
for life; and I’m sure I could very well 
spare them,” 








“ My dear, you are talking wildly. Even 
if you were not engaged to Leo, what good 
would he be amongst so many? Your 
giving him up could only benefit one of | 
those girls.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of Leo so much as of | 
my friends and relatives,” 

Conscience and a certain feeling of loyalty 
to the absent Leo constrained Cicely to say 
so much, but she spoke in so low a tone 
that Aunt Maria did not catch the words. 

“Ah, my dear, don’t get led astray by 
any of the modern mistaken notions; they 
are vulgar aud contrary to the teaching of 
the inspired writers, especially Saint Paul. 
What would he have said to all this talk 
about Women’s Rights? and how would | 
he have liked to hear hallelujah lasses 
beating their tambourines and preaching at 
street corners? Oh, my love, don’t let the 
riotous spirit of the age lead you into these 
extravagances !” 

“T’ve no wish to do anything of the 
sort. I assure you, aunt, the Salvation 
Army doesn’t attract me. The bonnet is 
too unbecoming.” 

‘“‘ Ah, child, marriage is woman’s true 
mission. If she miss that, she misses her 
natural vocation. Providence intended us 
to be wives, not strong-minded females.” 

“Then why didn’t Providence provide 
men enough to marry us all?” 

“Do not be flippant, Cicely. No doubt 
there is some wise purpose in it.” 

“And then the confirmed bachelors, 
such as General Graydon. What a mean 
thing on their part to stand aside and pre- 
vent some unhappy woman from fulfilling 
her mission, Yet the General is always 
urging Leo to marry: it is so inconsistent.” 

“That is true,” thoughtfully, “I do 
not understand the General.” 

“ How can he expect his words to have 
any influence with Leo when his actions 
entirely disown them? Unmarried people 
cannot speak with any authority on 
marriage.” 

“T am myself an unmarried person, 
dear.” 

“T know it, but I can’t help that; 
you—I have no doubt—could. How is it, 
auntie, that with your high opinion of 
the married state, you are still an un- 
married person ?” 

“ Marriage is a lottery, and I was always 
afraid to tempt Providence by putting into 
it.” 

“You seem convinced that I shall draw 
a prize, Why should you not have had 
as good luck yourself?” 
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Miss Langley’s pale face flushed, and she 
shook her head sadly. 

“TI fear I!was proud, Cicely, and very 
hard to please,” she said with a sigh. 

“Tf only the General and you could 
make up your minds to it,” Cicely began, 
speaking more to herself, as it seemed, than 
to her aunt. 

“To what, child?” as she hesitated. 

“You are so wonderfully suited to each 
other 2 

‘‘ T—and the General ?” 

“Why, you might make another man of 
him!” 

“IT? But he is quite a worldly person ; 
he plays cards, and drinks—oh, not too 
much ; I don’t mean that, but more than 
he need ; and—and—no, Cicely, we have 
nothing in common, absolutely nothing.” 

* You'll have me in common, and Leo— 
when we are married. And you both have 
an immense opinion of the desirability of 
marriage, or you wouldn’t be always urging 
it upon us. You shouldn’t be afraid of 
your own prescription, aunt.” 

“But, my dear, you forget, even if I 
could bring myself to contemplate such an 
idea, he has never asked me to marry him.” 

** How could he, when you always look at 
him as if you are longing to give him a tract?” 

“That is just what I am longing to do. 
He has many fine qualities, and it grieves 
me to see them lying fallow, as it were, 
when they only require a little careful 
cultivation. But this is all folly. General 
Graydon and I——” 








“Are just made for each other. You 
are just sufficiently discordant to make a 
perfect harmony.” 

“You talk like an inexperienced girl, 
Cicely. The General will probably never 
marry, and if he does——” 

‘* Yes?” as she paused. 

“He will be far more likely to choose 
some little chit out of the schoolroom than 
a lady of suitable age and fixed principles.” 

‘You would be so well matched—ever 
so much better than Leo and I wish 
you'd take him up, auntie. I believe the poor 
man only wants a little encouragement.” 

“My love, I don’t think discussions of 
this nature are quite in good taste.” 

“So I used to think, till you taught me 
better! ‘Imitation,’ you know, ‘is the 
sincerest form of flattery.’ ” 

“And, in any case, I am sure you are 
mistaken.” 

“ Perhaps I am;” in a perfectly colour- 
less tone: “so please don’t think any more 
of my little idea.” 

No, dear, I will not ; and as the General 
and Leo are dining here to-morrow r 

“ We'll say no more about it.” 

But though nothing more was said, 
Cicely was convinced that Miss Langley 
thought a great deal; nor, to judge from 
the expression of her serious face, were her 
thoughts altogether unpleasant ones. 

And the G-neral and Leo were coming 
to-morrow evcuing ! 

It was a most fortunate thing for every- 
body. 
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